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majority were greatly impressed with the system of denominational
residential training-colleges. Both recommended the admission to
the inspectorate of elementary-school teachers and the majority were
in favour of the appointment of women inspectors. We have
already seen, in Chapter v, the attitude of the majority and
minority towards the growth of the higher-grade schools. Both
thought that the respective spheres of elementary, higher-grade,
and secondary schools should be defined. They also agreed that
a more liberal curriculum was necessary for the schools, and
emphasised the importance of science and technical instruction,
manual instruction, and drawing. They thought that the latter
should be compulsory for boys and that Government grants should
be paid to aid the erection of manual workshops.
The system of Payment by Results was very severely criticised,
especially by the minority, who believed in its complete abolition
and the substitution of a fixed grant together with a variable grant
for such subjects as drawing, cookery, and elementary science.
The minority expressed the view, "We are of opinion that the best
security for efficient teaching is the organisation of our school
system under local representative authorities, over sufficiently wide
areas, with full powers of management and responsibility for main-
tenance, with well-graduated curricula, a liberal staff of well-trained
teachers, and buildings sanitary, suitable, and well-equipped with
school requisites." The Commissioners recommended a stricter
application of the school attendance regulations and the minority
were of opinion that "No Child should be allowed to leave school
before fourteen unless he or she is profitably employed either at home
or at work." They recommended a revision of the regulations for
evening schools. Under the Revised Code these schools had been
chiefly concerned with teaching the three R's, since the pupil had
to satisfy the examination requirements before he could earn a
grant. After 1870 there had been a considerable tailing off in
attendance at evening schools, and, even when the age-limit was
raised to twenty-one in 1876, they still continued to decline.
Although other subjects in addition to the three R's were admitted
in 1882, every pupil was obliged to satisfy the original requirements
in order to earn grant. The Commission considered that the mistake
consisted in regarding the evening school as an elementary school.
Its real function should be that of an evening continuation school,
and a place should be made for instruction in science, art, and
technology, besides giving opportunities for recreation and social